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ABSTRACT 

There is no centralized policy for usinq television 
and radio for inservice teacher education in Britain. Teacher 
training colleges have their own low cost production units, two 
cities have all their schools linked on a closed circuit cable 
system, and the BBC broadcasts on open circuit one or two series for 
teachers each year. The largest user of TV and radio for inservice 
teacher education is the Open University, which provides specially 
designed mujtiuiedia courses leading to a degree. It increases the 
stock of teachers by allowing working adults to study part-time, and 
it provides courses to improve the pedagogy of existing teachers. TV 
and radio are only a small part or the Open University system, the 
main core of the teaching Delng specially prepared printed 
correspondence texts; television and radio tend to be used for 
functions difficult to achieve through print. Finding sufficient 
transmission time so all students can view a course is a difficulty, 
and the facility to transmit a program twice at different times is 
crucial. Radio is not as well used as television; teachers, in 
particular, do not use these media as much as other students. 
However, television is heavixy used by students, who do benefit from 
viewing and listening, ana tne Open University has a lew dropout 
rate. (Author/JEG) 
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SUMMARY 

There is no centralised policy for using television and radio for in-service 
teacher education in Britain. Teacher training collegoH have their own low-cost 
production units, two cities have all their schools linked on a closed-circuit 
cable system, and the BBC broadcasts on open circuit one or two snries for 
teachers each year. 

By far the largest user of TV and radio for in-service teacher education 
though is the Open University. This provides specially designed multi-media 
courses leading to a degree qualification. It increases the stock of teachers, 
by allowing working adults to study part-time, and maybe change their occupation 
to teaching. It updates and improves the academic standards of existing teachers 
in Britain, the majority of whom do not have a degree. And it provides courses 
in Educational Studies, to improve the pedagogy of existing teachers. 

TV and radio however are only a small part of the Open University syste-n, 
the main core of the teaching being specially prepared printed correspondence 
texts. Television and radio tend to be used therefore for functions which aro 
difficult to achieve through print. Television is used in science to show 
experiments and field-work, to illustrate dynamic principles in mnthomntics, 
and for analysing the interaction between teachers nrid pupils in Educntional Studies. 

There are difficulties in finding sufficient transmission timo to pnauro that 
all students on a course can see a programme. TJie facility to tmnsmit n 
programme twice nt different times is crucial. Students somotimos nro not «^nrc' of 
how to use television and radio in their studies. Radio in particular is not so 
well used as television, and it appears that tonchers in particular do not us»' 
these media as much as other students. 

In general, however, the Open University is a big succpps, with a low 
drop-out rate and many graduatos. Telnvision in iwvrticular is hoavily usod by 
students, who do appear to benefit from virwino and listonlnq. 
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Modtm Educational Difficulties 

It has been said that modem telecommunications havo turnod tho world into 
a global village. I do not entirely share that viow, as I am f .isciniil <^«l by tlio 
rich variety that still exists within our world. Evon ho, thoro mny Ix* somo 
truth in the statement, because I would gues?' that many of our probloms in 
Britain are no* so different from ones being faced in ^o) and and many other 
countries. 

Our birth-rate in Britain is actually dropping, and as n consequonce we are 
drastically reducing the recruitment of new teachers. Even so, wo arc still 
suffering from an acute shortage of teachers in certain areas, particularly in 
mathematics and the applied sciences. We are <al80 worried that our educational 
standards are not improving fast enough to keep pace with the higher standardsi 
demanded by the rapid advances taking place in the rest of the world In tec^hnolpgy 
and industrial man-^gement* There has been a disturbing trend for a long time for 
our most^ able young people to choose not to work in manufacturing induntries, 

^preferring work in govemmer^t, education or service industries, nuch an 

i 

journalism and television* , The severe economic crises that have plaquod 
Britain in recent years havje led us then to question the relevance of our 

« ■ ; 

education system. No change however can take place without major improvt^ments 

What role then does television and radio piny in 
reforming our education system? And what are the pronpectp for strono thnning 
that role? 

Television cmd Radio for Teachers in Britain 

First of all, I must make it clear that thoro 15? no contralispd oovornment 
policy in Britain for the use of broadca.qting. Tho BBC, for inslnncr', is 
completely independent of the governmont, and dotorminos for its#-ir uha* its 
priorities will be, as do the commercial television and radio companir^s. 
Consequently, there is in Britain a wide varioty of wav5? in wliicb tt'lovi^inn 



in the teaching professioni 
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• and radio ar« used, even for teacher education. 

At the smallest scale, many of our teacher training establishments have 
simple, low-cost video production units. These Are used for a variety of 
purposes, such as training for drama teaching, or for film and tolevision 
appreciation. Above all, though, these video units are used for recording 
and analysing the behaviour of the student teachers and thi^ir clnsses in actual 
classroom situations (what we call "microteaching") . 

0 

In our two largest cities, London and Glasgow, all the schoolp are connectnd 
to a cable television system. Each of these cities has its own educational 
television production unit, making programmes both for the pupils and for the 
teachers. However, both of these systems have run .into major difficulties 
recently, and may well be closed down soon. 

At a national level, the BBC usually transmits each year one or two series 
aimed specifically at teachers. This year, for^instance, there will be a 

television series on the teaching of physical education, and a radio series 

\ 

called "Teaching Young Readers." There are of course many programmes aimed 
at schools, but which are not direct teacher training programmes. 

By far and away the largest user of television and radio, though, for 
teacher education is the Open 'fniversity. 

The Open University System 

Before I describe how we use TV and radio in tpncher oducrition nt tlip 
Open University, I must tell you, as briefly as possible, about th.- Op.-n 
University itself. 

It was set up in I969 to give a chnnco of hirih^r nHucation to nil thoso 
adults in Britain who for various reasons were unable to n" tt) nniv«TsUy 
after leaving school. Any adult resi^'ont iti Britain may applv, and t!ir Opnn 
University now has 67,000 enrolled stud'-nts. N'o ' proviouf ffiucal,-: onal 
qualifications are necessary. Students, mo^t of Whom are workinri. vlvuty 



primarily at homa, in tha avaninga and at waak-ends^ and they obtnln n degrao by 
accumulating credits, aix for an ordinary degree, eight for honourH, A crodit 
requires roughly the equivalent of 12 hours study a week, for 32 weekm* To 
obtain a credit, students are continually assessed, needing to complotc 
successfully at least six assignments per year (which arc marked by pnrt-timo 
correspondence tutors) as well as an end-of -course supervised examination. 

Students can choose from over 100 courses, although every student muf^t 
complete at least one, and usually two, foundation courses, bofonv moving on to 
courses at higher levels. The five foundation courses are interdisciplinary*^ 
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Thtre is one in Arts, one in Social Sciences, one in Mathematics, one in 
Science and one in Technology; A full-credit course will consist of the 
following components: 
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V. 

All full«>credit courses 

32 correspondence texts SLIDE 1 

16-32 television programmes ^ 

16-32 radio programmes 5 

6-12 tutor-marked assignments 6 
For some courses or some students 

computer-marked assignments 7 

face-to-face tutorials (at local study centres) B 

summer schools (at conventional university campuses) 9 

set books 10 

computer terminal facilities (nt local study centres) 11 

home experiment kits in 



Bv«ry oours* !• d«slgn«d by a team 
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A t«am will con»i»t of several academics (usually employed full-time by 
the Open University) , one of whom will be chairman, BBC producers, full-tii 
regional staff, an educational technologist, and an administrative assistnnt. 
Each team will be backed up by graphic artists, editors, photographprs , 
librarians, etc., all employed by the University. The course team ns n wholo 
decides on the content and structure of the course, and on the policy for the 
use of television and radio. An individual television or radio programme is 
the Joint responsibility of an academic- and a producer. It takes nearly two 

» 

years to prepart a course before it is first presented. 

Teachers at the Open University 

It should be clearly stated that the Open University was not designed just 
for teachers, but they do constitute an important part of the Open University 
studsnt body. 

In Britain, we have two classes of teachers. Graduate teachers take a standard 
three-year academic degree, followed by a one-year full-time postgradunto 
teachers training course. Non-graduate teachers take a three yenr course nt ft 
teachers training college, leading to a teaching certificate. Gradunto teachers 
get paid more than non-graduate teachers. Since the government recognises nn 
Open University degree for teachers' salary pruposes and since two-thirds of 
the 300,000 teachers in Britain are non-graduateo , you will not bo 8Urpri.««ed 
to learn that one-third of Open University students are non-qrnduate trachorP. 

Consequently, there is a Faculty of Educational Studies, whicli offers nt 

the moment 12 different courses. Any studmt - whether a trachrr or not - who 

has successfully completed a foundation course, may if lie wi .shny i.'.kf 

Educational Studies course. > Nor surprlsinqly , the Educational StudJos ronrs.-s 

are taken mainly by teachers, but since sttidents can choose any roui'«r in any 

f 



faculty (subjeet to e«rtain rAttrlctlons) , most teachers will alec ehoone 
to study courses in other Faculty areas as well. Consequently, on most Open 
University courses, and not just in Educational Studies, between n qunrtor and n 
third of the students will be inservicc, non-graduate teachors. 

The Role and Place of Media 

Although television and radio play an important role in Open University 
teaching, the core of the teaching system is the specially designed printed 
material. Students will receive at the most in any one week only ono teitvlsion 
programme (of 25 minutes length) and one radio progranroe (of 20 minutes length)* 
Even with associated reading and follow-up activities, the student will usually, 
spend no more than an hour studying the television or radio material. Often it 
is much less. In some courses, there is only one programme a month. This 
compares with at least 6-8 hours per week spent reading, since each week's set 
reading averages about l^fOOO words. 

Even so, television and radio do have a unique role. With over 1,500 
television and 1,500 radio programmes already mnde, it is difficult to summarise 
their role, but I will describe a number of important functions. 

For students studying primarily in their Qwn homes we have found television 
to be essential in the teaching of science. Our Science course teams have 
d.signed ingenious experiment kits which are loaned to students, for use in 
their homest and on nearly every Science course, there is a one-week, compulsory 
rpnidential course in the summer at a conventional university. These nrr not 
sufficient however for providing the practical laboratory work ntul experimontnti 
necessary for the study of Science at an undergrndunte levnl . Tclovision 
therefore is essential for supplementing the home experiments and Mummer school 
experiences. It is used to show experiments, particularly where thr equipment 
im dangerous, expensive or inaccessible, in nearly all discipline". It is UHod 
to show laboratory techniques, such as the preparation nnd anftlyj»is of .««lide 
segments. It is used in place of field visits, pBrticulnrly in ocoloqy nnd 



Earth Seitnces. Very often, we have found that high-quality television 
facilities have advantages over conventional teaching methods. By caroful 
editing and presentation, television is economical in terms of student timn, 
experimental phenomena can often be more clearly Aeen on a television screen 
than in a conventional laboratory, and all students hav^e access throunh television 
to the most expensive and modem laboratory equipment, where this is appropriate. It 
is also worth selecting, preparing and presenting experiments more carefully than 
one would normally be able to do in a conventional teaching situation, since nt the 
Open University the programmes will last for over six years, and hence may well 

be seen by 30,000 students or more* 

We have also found television very useful for certain aspects of mathematics 
teaching* In particular, we have found it useful for illustrating mathematical 
concepts wliidi" describe or measure, dyhamic change or movement over time, such as 
differentiation and integration, or functions* This can be done by using 
conventional or even computer animation* Television is particularly useful for 
demonstrating mathematical concepts which present or describe features of two, 
three, or n->dimensional space, such as Euclidean geometry, factor analysis, 
and vectors* Also, by the imaginative use of specially constructed physical * 
models, or onimated diagrams, difficult abstract ideas can sometimes be presented 
in a concrete form, enabling students to visualise or approach from a different 
viewpoint otherwise abstract concepts* 



SHOW FILM EXTRACT 

We have made a collection of different examples of the use of tolovision 
for teaching mathematics, with an accompanying handbook, which explains why 
television was used in this way, some of the production features, ofid some of 
the advantages and limitations of using television in this way. This pnckage 
can be purchased from the Open University, and T do luive a copy wiiti mn. 

A major function for television, in both Educational Studies anH Sorial 
Science cour^es^ is to show what we call primary source materinl. ''yinq film 

Er|c 



or vidM^reoording of real eventat and by means of careful selection and editing, 
television can be used to illustrate or clarify the more general principles 
described in the print material. For instance, the interaction between tea chrr 
and i^upils, or between young children, can be filmed and mialysnd. Tlu* University 
has taken cameras into a local government council meeting, to show how df>cisions 
in education are made. Radio and television have been used to^interviow 
politicians and leading civil servants, to obtain outfioritative statements of 
policy and descriptions of how policy i>-iHade and implemented. Often, such 
information is not publicly available in print. Using television in this way 
allows' students to test out the academic principles learned from their books 
against the real world, and allows us to get round the problem of organising 
and controlling school visits or school observation for very large numbers of 
students. 

Particular problems 

With such a large number of courses, one of our major problems is finding 
enough transmission time at suitable times for our students. We have ^ three 
networks in Britain, and we transmit on two networks (BBC 1 and BBC 2) early 
in the morning (6.00 a.m. to 7.50 a.m.) and on one network in the early evening 
(5.00 p.m. to 7.00 p.m.) and on Saturday and Sunday mornings. Each programme 
is transmitted twice, the repeat being at a different time. Already we are 
using over 35 hours a week transmission time, which is the maximum can 
really expect, unless another national network is created. Since we still have 
many more courses to add to our stock, we are having to drop rrpoats in many 
courses. We have found the repeat facility however ^o be extremely important, 
since there is no single time when all the students on a course can watch, duo 
to shift-work, travel times, etc. With a repeat, however, wo cnn oxpoct to 
reach virtually all students on a course. 

We have also learned that students will use televisioi nnd rndio in Inrcjp 
numbers only if they can see that it has direct value in th(>ir stuHi**?, 
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particularly raoarding aaaaamnant. They are generally not interested in 
"background" or "enrichment" programmee. Increasingly, then, our courap teams 
are uiing television to provide experiences which Cannot be obtninod olaowhore 
"in the course, and which the students are expected to draw on in their aHsignment 
and examination answers. Hence the-tmportanCe of the repeat facility, to ensure 
that the students can get the broadcasts. This has stimulated us to mount a 
project to find out %rhether there are alternative and cost-effective vay.s of 
delivering audio-visual material to students, for courses with low student 
numbers. This would then free time for repeats of broadcasts, for. other, larger 
courses. 

There is One other problem of particular relevance to teacher education. 
In general, our viewing figures in particular are very high. Most students on 
most courses watch most of the programmes. 

SLIDE 14 

The yiwing figures are lowest though for courses in Mathematics and Educational 
Studies. The Mathematics figures are understandable, because there is a higher 
drop-out rate on these courses, which of course affects the viewing figures. , 
This does not apply though to Educational Studies. We don't really know the 
reason why their figures are so low. The reason put forward by a Faculty of 
Educational Studies working p'.oup was that teachers are more prejudiced 
against the idea of using television for learning than other Open University 
students. There are though alternative hypotheses. One is that Educational 
Studies courses do not lend themselves so well to the use of television. 
Another is that a wrong or inappropriate policy has been chosen for toU-vision; 
or it could be that the programmes themselves are not very well constructed. 
Whatever the reasons, the University has in practice been less successful in 
getting students to watch in Educational Studies, and we are trying to discover 
whether teachers are less receptive to the idea of learning from television, 
and If so, why. 



If* h«v« also found that •tudtntt \it« radio loaa than tolnvislcn* 
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W« b«li«v« that this is bscsuss radio has not been given such clear and unique 

0 

roles as televlsioni but also$ some students clearly find radio a more difficult 
nadluni to l«arn from than talaviaion or print* 

Evaluation 

How miccessful has been the use of television and radio at the Open 
University in in-service education? I have shown that these media are parts 
of^ a tightly integrated $ multi -media system^ and so it is difficult to evaluate 
them in isolation from the system as a whole* The Open University as a whole 
has had a major impact on teacher education $ in the following wayst 

U It has increased the stock of graduates with science^ technology and 
mathematics baclcgrounds $ many of whom are likely to change their jobs to 
teaching* For instance^ each year the Maths* foti idation course enrols 2 $000 to 
3)000 new students* When the Open University opened in 1971$ it overnight 
doubled the number of mathematics places at British universities* 

2* It has improved the academic standards of existing teachers* Many, of 
our existing teachers of mathematics do not have a degree qualification* Even 
many of our graduate mathematicians are unfamiliar with developments in modern 
mathematicsi and the Open University courses are very modem indeed* (I have 
some examples with me*) 

3# It has improved the pedagogy of our teachers^ by providing advanced 
courses on the theory $ philosophy and economics of education ^ and allowing 
in-service teachers to keep in touch with new developments^ 

4* Very important ly$ the television programmes and printed correspondence 
texts are available to the public* The books are on sale in bookshops* The 
television and radio programmes are openly transmitted « and can be watched or 



U«t«^«d to by anyone with a talaviiion or radio sat. Thua ''incidental^* learning 
of tart taV aa place by taacheri who have no intention of enrolling with the Open 
Univeralty* The programnea are alao available on caaaettea and films and can 
even be purohaaed in Polandl The Open Univeraity teaching materials are 
extahilvely uaed by conventional univeraitiea and training colleges. The ''spin* 
off" •ffMt th«n is quite eonsiderable. 

c 

lite ayatem aa a whole haa proved to be very successful. Already, 20,000 
students have graduated. The average ^successful completion rate per course is 
70H - which mor*. than favourably comparoa with convontional universities. 
Although tho syaton roquiras'a high level of expenditure - £20 million per 
year ^ we are very coat«effective, producing graduatea at one-* third the cost of 

ewrrentional unlveraitifa. 

^'•^ 

But how Mich doea broadcaating contribute to thia success? We have seen that 
it oecuptea a comparatively small part of the atudenta* atudy time. l%\ 
tonaiitu tea however 209(.of ,the Univeraity* a overall coata. Is it worth it'''' 1 

I- can only give a peraonal opinion. On balance, I think it is. Our 
resiearch Indicates that there are major individual differences in the way Open 
Un$ver«ity students learn. By providing a variety of media, a variety oi 

I 

teaehing materials and teaching approaches, the University not qnly increases 
or rainforces student motivation, but it also caters for individual differences 
in learning. Television and radiq help provide this variety.^ As we havo seen, 
most students do feel it is worthwhile to watch most programmes on most courses. 
(I wonder how many students feel that way about lectures?) For Home subjects, 
such as in Soience, we could not put on the courises without television. 

t ■ 

» t 

rOur research, although still tentative, does indicate that mtudont5< who watch and 
listen do better in their gradea and are generally more able to apply what they 
have learned ,to new situations, than those who do not wr.tch or lintrn. 

VfyBf ir§ many problems and doubts, of course, but both the Univorslty and th 
govemfflent have sufficient eonfid^ce in the value of broadcastinq that, even in 
today* a very difficult economic climate i it has been agrc^ed to bu^ld our own 



television and radio production centime at a capital cost of £5^ million. However, I 
belieVe very atrongly that for advanced level training and education, broadcasting must 

be used as part of a iTiulti«*media system • and that the decision whether or not to 
use broadcasting must depend very much on the context in wliich it would be used* 
For us# broadcasting is important* For others,* It may well be bt tter to manage 
without* 
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